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ABSTRACT 



This paper discusses the benefits and problems of tenure at 
higher education institutions in light of criticisms of a lack of faculty 
accountability and productivity. It examines the effects of contract versus 
tenure systems on faculty motivation, and argues that it is not the security 
of tenure that reduces faculty motivation and hence productivity, but rather 
the absence of necessary organizational contextual conditions that build on 
the underlying requisite base support of tenure and thus induce strong 
motivation. These conditions include an organizational design that provides 
for: (1) intrinsic satisfactions derived from the work itself; (2) 

communication mechanisms that permit peer generated productivity and quality 
norms; (3) multiple career tracks that lead to high status; (4) the 
opportunity to take risks in new intellectual ventures without penalty; and 
(5) an expectation of trust and goodwill. The paper concludes that it would 
be more sensible to improve the conditions for making tenure successful new 
kinds of academic organizations, peer review procedures and peer sanctions, 
and better interinstitutional mobility than to replace it with a contract 
system whose negative consequences in the long run will be much more damaging 
than the short-term benefits that may result. (Contains 60 references.) (MDM) 
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Introduction 



As has been widely and hauntingly articulated in recent 
years, colleges and universities have come under increasing 
scrutiny from their various constituencies who have been severely 
disappointed with a perceived less- than-satisf actory return on 
their investment in the institution of higher education. The 
finger-pointing from the outside overwhelmingly is directed at 
faculty who are allegedly underworked and overpaid. So vociferous 
have the external critics become that drastic measures to improve 
institutional efficiency are now being considered by state sys- 
tems, boards of trustees and top level administrators-- the most 
serious of which is the replacement of the tenure system with 
short-term renewable contracts that purport to force faculty to 
adhere to higher standards of accountability 1 . While such propo- 
sals are not new, the threat that there might now be adequate 
political power to institute them demands yet one more look -- a 
fresh one -- at the benefits and problems of tenure 2 . The discus- 
sion is set in the context of the more general problem of the 
increasing bureaucratization of professional activity in contem- 
porary society (e.g., medicine), the effects of the substitution 
of bureaucratic rules for professional norms, and the more gener- 
al social movement toward legalization 3 . 

Past discussions of tenure in higher education generally 
have focused on two central domains: the relationship of tenure 
to academic freedom 4 ; and the impact of faculty beliefs about the 
likelihood of permanent employment on their motivation and pro- 
ductivity. This paper addresses this second issue. In contrast to 
prior approaches, however, the focus here is on the organization- 
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al structural conditions that accompany tenure (versus contract) 
systems in academic organizations, on the associated motivational 
"climate" (i.e., norms and values) that inevitably is produced by 
tenure and contract systems, and the effect of alternative cli- 
mates on faculty motivation and productivity. 

What Are Contracts 5 

In the conceptualization of Chester Barnard 6 , employment 
constitutes a quid pro quo between inducements offered by the 
employer and contributions by the employee. It is highly calcula- 
tive 7 . Tony Watson notes, furthermore, that employment always 
carries with it an element of uncertainty. It is, he says, 



an agreement between unequal parties in which the 
employee, in the light of his or her particular mo- 
tives, expectations and interests, attempts to make the 
best deal possible, given his or her personal resources 
(skill, knowledge, physique, wealth, etc.). The bargain 
which is struck involves a certain relationship (in 
part explicit but largely, owing to its indeterminacy, 
implicit) between the employee inputs of effort, im- 
pairment and surrender of autonomy and employee rewards 
of cash payment and fringe benefits, job satisfactions, 
social rewards, security, power status, career poten- 
tial. 

The bargain is essentially unstable, especially as a 
result of the market context in which it is made 6 . 



Contracts, then, represent both implicit and explicit calculated 
bargains between workers and employers. But they are more than 
simply premeditated, rational judgments. As Rousseau 9 notes, 
workers in bureaucratic organizations have a "transactional view" 
of employment, seeing it as a psychological bargain between 
employer and employee. Further, the psychological character of a 
contract is inevitably ambiguous, its terms created in the eye of 
the beholder. Thus, workers abide as much by the symbolic inter- 
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pretation of the essence of meaning and value contained in con- 
tracts 10 . Accordingly, a contract of "tenure," with its associat- 
ed psychological undertones and overtones, carries a very differ- 
ent meaning than does a contract with "limited terms." 

Many organizational theorists see contracts as a manifesta- 
tion of social exchange theory 11 . For example, as Rousseau and 
Parks note, control of work is optimally managed through external 
"markets" rather than "hierarchies 12 ." In response to the uncer- 
tainties that organizations experience because of outside market 
conditions, contracts are instituted that specify expected out- 
puts, the costs of carrying out the contract (e.g., salaries), 
and the means of resolving the ambiguity and difficulties in 
measuring the satisfaction of the performances set out in the 
contract . 

Contracts can be short, medium or long-term, each with 
different implications for workers and organizations. Very short- 
term employment contracts protect the organization from the 
vicissitudes of market turbulence by limiting the organization's 
obligation to workers when market downturns so reduce resource 
inputs that it becomes difficult to maintain steady organization- 
al employment levels. Very long-term or permanent employment 
contracts make the organization more vulnerable to temporary 
overemployment. Moderate length contracts protect the worker from 
peremptory job loss but also protect the employer from the obli- 
gation to continue employment regardless of economic conditions. 
In the absence of explicit contracts, implicit bargains (and 
norms for violating them) obtain and are guided by many factors, 
including industry and field history and norms and idiosyncratic 
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organizational practices. "Tenure" in higher education consti- 
tutes a system of non-explicit employment contracts, but carries 
with it an implicit assumption of permanent employment . 

The institutionalization of internal hierarchical control 
through short-term contracts leads to an increase in the frequen- 
cy and salience of power issues. As Rousseau and Parks note, 

Linked to a broader theory of social exchange ... sociolo- 
gical treatments of contract emphasize the exchange 
creates status and power differences, one dimension of 
which is the organizational hierarchy. Asymmetries in 
power reinforce asymmetries in exchange, where power is 
a function of the reliance or dependency of one of the 
parties on the other. 13 



Thus, pressures to eliminate tenure and substitute internal 
hierarchical control through contracts will very likely result in 
an increase in hierarchical use of power and a reduction in 
collective and individual faculty independence. 

Psychological and Motivational Implications of Contracts 

This paper is concerned with the effects of contract versus 
tenure systems on faculty motivation in the light of the above. 
The discussion below will demonstrate that contrary to external 
public opinion about faculty work habits, it is not the security 
of tenure that reduces faculty motivation and hence productivity. 
Rather, the explanation of low motivation lies in the absence of 
necessary organizational contextual conditions that build on the 
underlying requisite base support of tenure and thus induce 
strong motivation. These conditions include an organizational 
design that provides for (1) intrinsic satisfactions derived from 
the work itself; (2) communication mechanisms that permit peer 
generated productivity and quality norms to be continually sali- 



ent; (3) multiple career tracks that lead to high status and 
respect; (4) the opportunity on occasion to take risks in new 
intellectual ventures without penalty; and (5) an expectation of 
trust and good will. To do away with tenure will be to remove an 
essential prerequisite to the perception by faculty of the vi- 
ability of these incentives in their academic lives. The insecur- 
ity of limited- term, hierarchically evaluated performance con- 
tracts and the symbolism of their meaning as noted above will 
push these other potential incentives to the background. As Deci 
and Ryan (1985) note, 

...reward structures that tend to be experienced as 
controlling also tend to induce pressure and tension 
and undermine intrinsic motivation, relative to struc- 
tures that tend to be experienced as informational, 
pp. 298-299. 

Contract systems control, hence ultimately reduce motivation 14 . 
Such systems must be enforced through bureaucratic methods that 
are inherently demotivating, as will be explained below. Intrin- 
sic motivation, which largely drives productivity in the academic 
sector (where work is complex and challenging) thrives in an 
atmosphere of freedom, provided informal norms support that 
productivity. Neither heavy-handed bureaucracy, on the one hand, 
nor total anomie/anarchy provides the leverage to induce faculty 
to work hard 15 . Strong motivation requires the security of tenure 
plus an array of incentives for which tenure is a prerequisite. 
Moreover, replacing tenure with contract systems will result in 
expensive, dissatisfying, bureaucratically dominant features that 
in the long run will be more harmful than beneficial. Let us 
explore these hypotheses in some depth. 



The Debate 



The argument in favor of eliminating tenure is essentially 
that tenure --or the guarantee of lifetime employment -- "demoti- 
vates" faculty and causes "deadwood." That is, once faculty are 
assured that they can not be dismissed except for gross mal- 
feasance, they (allegedly) lose much of their motivation to 
produce. Further, the productivity of the system as a whole 
suffers when faculty are not fully committed both in spirit and 
time to the work of the institution. To improve the motivation of 
faculty members, it is necessary, so the argument goes, to insti- 
tute a system whereby faculty are regularly evaluated, with the 
results of those evaluations being used as the basis for contract 
renewal. Faced with the periodic need to demonstrate their pro- 
ductivity and effectiveness, faculty will be forced to increase 
their attention and dedication to their duties. 

A second argument for substituting contracts for lifetime 
employment is that system vitality as a whole will benefit from 
more interinst itutional personnel mobility, both within academia 
and between academia and industry. If colleges and universities 
do not have to risk committing themselves to 30-year-long, mil- 
lion-dollar institutional investments in individual faculty 
members, the institutions can offer inducements to "star" per- 
formers at other campuses to change employers for limited, pro- 
duction-contingent terms of service. Similarly, institutions will 
feel freer to offer short-term contracts, rather than permanent 
employment via tenure, to persons in the corporate world, thereby 
bringing the fresh and relevant new ideas of the marketplace to 
what may have become a stale ivory tower. 



The strength of the idea of limited, but renewable, term 
contracts has been significantly increasing of late in the United 
States. An "assessment movement" has taken hold, and new require- 
ments for hard evidence of faculty productivity have been intro- 
duced both at the state level for public institutions and in 
private colleges and universities, in part through the insistence 
of the regional and professional accredit ing -agencies 16 . More 
particularly, as the economy has hit a plateau 17 and with a 
Republican/Conservative dominated Congress, the public has become 
much more demanding in its expectations of higher education. 
Funding agents such as parents and the public (through its state 
legislators) faced with college graduates whose basic skills seem 
to be insufficient to permit them to find good jobs, seek the 
causes, of those failures. Increasingly, they are looking at 
college faculty and insisting that colleges and universities hold 
their faculty more accountable for high quality productivity, 
especially in teaching. 

The colleges, in turn, are beginning to institute systems of 
evaluation that purportedly will identify faculty who are not 
pulling their weight. Contract advocates, however, argue that 
since tenure in the United States protects faculty from dismissal 
except for reasons of moral turpitude, financial exigency, or 
gross poor performance, administrators presently have (or, more 
properly, believe they have) limited tools to take action to 
force faculty to be more productive, even with evidence of poor 
performance. If tenure were eliminated, they say, administrative 
power would be greater, since non-renewal of short-term contracts 
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(or the threat of it) by administrators would be more politically 
feasible and practical than the cumbersome mechanisms necessary 
to remove a tenured faculty member. 

Finally, it is argued that productivity norms might actually 
operate more effectively if tenure is eliminated. It might be, 
for example, that local, ambiguous norms of faculty teaching 
productivity might actually be raised when hard, empirical evi- 
dence of low productivity is made available among the faculty. 
Since "free riding " 18 is antithetical to effective working commu- 
nities, no faculty member, it is argued, will want to take the 
risk of being labeled as less productive than the newly visible 
group norms demand. Hence, faculty control over productivity will 
be maintained, but hard data will replace informal discussions 
based on hearsay evidence as the basis for setting standards and 
holding colleagues to them 19 . 

Given these amorphous academic work technologies and pro- 
cedures, the pro-contract advocates believe that bureaucratic 
evaluative modes of accountability and enforcement are more 
likely to improve faculty motivation. In the discussion below, we 
will attempt to demonstrate the fallacy of this position and to 
illustrate the greater wisdom of revising and strengthening an 
organization's structure so that it generates a positive motiva- 
tional climate 20 and that encourages and supports high productiv- 
ity norms. 

The Efficacy of Bureaucratic Controls in Higher Education 

Will the institutionalization of evaluative systems under a 
contract system result in higher performance standards that can 
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and will be enforced by faculty and administrative rules and 
procedures to increase motivation and productivity? While cer- 
tainly no one would disagree that faculty need to be held ac- 
countable and that high productivity standards must be generated 
and maintained, there is some considerable doubt that the imposi- 
tion of the elaborate bureaucratic system that contracts require 
will have the desired effect. There are three reasons that will 
elaborated below: (1) the value underpinnings of contracts and 

bureaucracies; (2) the sources of professional motivation; and 
(3) administrative expense. 

The first reason has to do in general with the ways that 
human social systems control the behavior of their members. There 
are essentially three: by hierarchical control, where authority 
is vested in positions, tradition or charisma 21 ; by lateral, 
peer-oriented control, where authority is shared by those pre- 
sumed to possess roughly equivalent knowledge and expertise; and 
by some combination of these, often in formally structured matrix 
form or through some informal collaboration mechanism 22 . In 
academia, as in many professions and in contrast to the corporate 
sector, informal, normative constraints and incentives play a 
much larger role than formal sanctions and rewards in directing 
behavior. Peer group standards and the enforcement of those stan- 
dards by subtle peer pressure constitute the primary means of 
ensuring compliance to expectations of productivity (high or 
low) . Unfortunately, in the field of teaching in higher educa- 
tion, especially in the context of a departmentalized organiza- 
tional structure, the enforcing ambience of peer norms is virtu- 
ally invisible. Faculty usually work alone as teachers or in very 
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small groups over their entire career. In contrast to the more 
cosmopolitan networks for research and publication, faculty as 
teachers have little opportunity to apprehend or directly experi- 
ence the values of external professional colleagues and to be 
guided by them. 

, In the larger community, societies institute laws that 
codify desired behavior, then develop structures to ensure that 
citizens abide by those rules. But adherence to the law depends 
as much or more on the voluntary agreement of citizens not to 
violate laws because (1) citizens have been socialized to believe 
in the morality and practical utility of the laws; and (2) they 
want to avoid the opprobrium of peers for disobedience 23 . An 
excessive reliance on external enforcement results in a police- 
like state that generates a culture of coercion, further engen- 
dering a perpetual personal anxiety in citizens. 

At the organizational level (in this case, the university) , 
laws are manifested in the historical evolution of bureaucratic 
rules and regulations developed by successive administrations and 
faculties. Even when collaboratively. determined, however, and in 
the presence of high levels of consensus, bureaucratic rules 
inevitably evoke internal organizational • values that contrast 
strongly with the values that are typically present in "purely" 
professional organizations 24 . The values of bureaucracy, in 
contrast to more democratic values, are more sharply defined and 
clearly manifested, especially when administrative regulations in 
colleges and universities are imposed through mechanisms of power 
and authority, rather than collegial decision making 25 . 

As is well known, furthermore, colleges and universities are 
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not (or, at least, have not been) exclusively bureaucratic. 
Depending on the type of institution (e.g., community college 
versus private, elite university) , academic matters are deter- 
mined through democratic structures organized and administered by 
faculty as professionals 26 . All professional organizations depend 
primarily on self -regulation and peer, rather than hierarchical, 
control. The standards of professional behavior, inculcated 
during education and training, are presumed to be firmly implant- 
ed as intrinsic standards. Further, the commonality of those 
standards allows peer systems of professionals to agree when 
there is apparent deviance 27 . 

Importantly, there is a different set of basic critical 
values about human nature and about human societies that inhere 
in flat, lateral, peer-dominated, professional systems. They are 
in sharp contrast to values found in hierarchical systems 28 . 
Collective societies of professionals are Rousseauvian in philo- 
sophic underpinnings. They carry with them assumptions of good 
will, trust, and commitment to work, colleagues and institution. 
That is, social systems of collaborating individuals expect that 
most members of the system will act according to professional 
standards and will make contributions in accordance with individ- 
ual abilities. Although imperfect and not infrequently violated 
in practice, these assumptions of professionalism constitute an 
important determinant of the quality of interpersonal relations 
in professional organizations. In colleges and universities, the 
looseness of the expectations of performance following the grant- 
ing of tenure allows faculty psychologically to infer the con- 
tinuing benevolence of the institution, indeed, even its benefi- 
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cence . 



The assumptions about human nature of a renewable contract 
system, on the other hand, are quite different from those in a 
lifetime employment system. They are Hobbesian in character, in 
that human beings are assumed to essentially malevolent and self- 
serving 29 . In practice, such assumptions breed negative or cap- 
tious or even punitive dispositions among workers. Formal con- 
tracts are legal mechanisms intended to encourage compliance 
under the conditions of the contract and, importantly, to permit 
legally sanctioned administration of punishments. The structure 
reflects the underlying values; it also intensifies them 30 . It 
changes the terms of the psychological contract as interpreted by 
the faculty. As Hofstede 31 notes, 



"In individualistic societies the relationship between 
employer and employee is primarily conceived as a 
business transaction, a calculative relationship bet- 
ween buyers and sellers on a "labor market'. Poor per- 
formance on the part of the employee or a better pay 
offer from another employer are legitimate and socially 
accepted reasons for terminating a work relationship." 

"Collegial" organizations, however, are presumed to be 

collectivist, with "mutual obligations of protection in exchange 

for loyalty 32 ." Academics who are "locals" believe this more 

strongly than those who are "cosmopolitans" whose loyalties are 

divided between inside and outside. "Contracts" will destroy the 

collegiality of a local culture by forcing competition among 

formerly collaborative faculty. As Selznick notes, 

...the argument speaks to broad trends in industrial 
organization as they bear on major issues of law and 
jurisprudence. Among these is the intrinsic conflict 
between the premises of contract and those of associa- 
tion. The logic of contract runs up against the logic 
of sustained cooperation . . . 33 
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Contracts may encourage cosmopolitans further to abandon their 
already limited commitments to their institutions by encouraging 
them to seek rewards from outside. They can thus fulfill the 
weaker "contracts" that academic publishers have with profession- 
al colleagues in the outside, wider disciplinary community. This 
external "market" mentality 34 will further vitiate the desired 
closeness of a collegiate "clan" as a prevailing organizational 
climate -- a climate already compromised in most decentralized 
research universities. 

Furthermore, since contracts assume that there are differ- 
ences in ability and performance among workers, they also imply 
that there are gradations in the commitment of workers to their 
organizations and co-workers. They presume that some, if not all, 
workers are lazy, need to be coerced, and made to fear negative 
consequences (instead of being induced by positive incentives) 35 . 
Workers must be watched, evaluated and explicitly (publicly) 
punished for failure 36 . These assumptions, when manifested in 
practical evaluation and enforcement terms, may in fact uncover 
some few faculty who are, indeed, lazy and unproductive 37 . The 
question is whether it is sensible to build a motivational or 
incentive system around the habits and proclivities of this small 
minority. If bureaucratic contract systems are imposed, the 
result may be a system in which faculty behavior follows a self 
fulfilling prophecy. With the expectation of others that they are 
lazy, many more faculty will try to find ways to be minimally 
successful simply in order not to be punished. They will not do 
their utmost to achieve their highest level of creativity and 
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productivity. As is commonly known about bureaucracies, the 
average level of motivation of the system as a whole will dimin- 
ish. The lowest common denominator of acceptable productivity 
will become the norm. In Herbert Simon's well-known terms, facul- 
ty will "satisfice 38 ." They will seek the first acceptable solu- 
tion to problems of teaching and research, instead of searching 
for optimum solutions. While they will also rely on group norms 
as guidelines, those group norms, or averages will be lower than 
in a meritocratic system with lifetime employment. Further, 
because as noted above, structure drives values, a climate of 
distrust will pervade the system and will make most participants 
defensively competitive, secretive, paranoiac and unhappy, fur- 
ther contributing to lowered effectiveness 39 . As Alpander 40 
notes, 

...the prices we pay for worker alienation are stagger- 
ing: underproduction, poor quality, sabotage, turnover, 
absenteeism and alcoholism. Clearly, motivating workers 
remains one of management ' s primary concerns and one of 
its most difficult tasks. 

On occasion, these assumptions will be misplaced in the 
presence of inevitably imperfect peer sanctions. "Ambient stimu- 
li 41 " -- messages communicating norms of behavior --on occasion 
will not enter the consciousness of some faculty, and faculty as 
a whole may be reluctant to express norms when that expression 
appears evaluative or/and confrontational. As noted above, the 
structure of academic work in colleges and universities often 
prevents peer groups from acting on their values. As a result, 
some relatively small number of persons may escape and may take 
advantage of the situation by coasting on the coattails of col- 
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leagues ' hard work and achievement . 

The damage to the system as a whole, however, is relatively 
minor. Most workers depend on and benefit from the security of 
employment to satisfy basic needs. Anxiety about work over a 
long period seldom leads to high productivity (though it may 
ensure average productivity at some psychological cost) . Usual- 
ly, given other incentives that bolster high standards and 
support peer monitoring, the majority of workers can be counted 
on to be productive throughout their employment lives. With 
lifetime employment in the Japanese corporate world, for exam- 
ple, workers rarely suffer a diminution in motivation, because, 
importantly, other critical motivational forces are in place 42 . 

In general, as sociologists tell us 43 , human systems work best 
when the collective elements in the system (e.g., corporations 
or educational organizations) take on the social burden of 
variance in individual human motivation and productivity, leav- 
ing individuals feeling more secure and hence better able to 
concentrate on more challenging and demanding tasks. A complex 
system with human resource redundancies, in other words, is 
better able on the whole than its individual members to absorb 
organizational uncertainties in predicting productivity. Collec- 
tivities, as entities with merged and offsetting individual 
psyches, are less vulnerable than are individuals; hence, they 
can better provide for the individual security needed for high 
system output, especially when the system is subject to fluctua- 
tions in levels of environmental turbulence (e.g., budget uncer- 
tainties or/and vicissitudes 44 ) . 

Public Perceptions of Productivity 
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How can we account, therefore, for what is alleged by the 
public to be a breakdown in the motivation (and hence productiv- 
ity) of faculty in higher education? Part of the problem lies in 
the public's confusion about research and teaching productivity. 
The argument that there is a dropoff in productivity following 
the tenure decision refers primarily to research output reflect- 
ed in publication. The literature reveals, however, that while 
there are significant differences among faculty in productivity 
rates across different kinds of institutions and throughout the 
career, there seems to be no apparent reduction in productivity 
after tenure is granted 45 . In other words, there may be low 
productivity (and the motivation to produce) , but among those 
faculty who begin as high publishers, there is virtually no 
change in productivity rates after tenure. 

What can be said about teaching productivity pre- and post 
tenure? Again according to Blackburn and Lawrence 46 , in an 
empirical study of faculty, "Neither rank nor career age pre- 
dicted percentage of time given to teaching, " and "Our results 
do not support the earlier research finding that there is a 
positive relationship between age and effectiveness, interest, 
or effort in teaching (or research) . " One would assume that age 
and tenure are highly correlated. Hence, it is reasonable to say 
that after tenure, faculty on the whole are no less interested 
in or committed to teaching than they were prior to receiving 
tenure (though, of course, interest and effort for any faculty 
member may wax and wane throughout the career) . 

Nevertheless, despite this evidence to the contrary, there 
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is a persistent belief that the guarantee of permanent employ- 
ment that comes with tenure results in a diminution of motiva- 
tion to teach and of teaching productivity. It is likely that in 
the public eye, the visibility of some long- tenured faculty who 
are not productive generates the argument that it is the tenure 
system that makes them so. (The public is not aware that the low 
achievers may always have been unproductive.) In point of fact, 
as has been noted earlier, the low productivity and low motiva- 
tion of some faculty result from other contextual factors in the 
institutional environment. The granting of tenure (the guarantee 
of lifetime employment) does not alone influence productivity. 

It is a necessary but not sufficient condition for strong moti- 
vation. For tenure to serve as a stimulus to productivity, there 
must be rewards and sanctions that reinforce the basic human 
values that laterally-dominated social systems embody 47 . Tenure 
ensures that basic security needs are satisfied; it alone does 
not offer incentives (or disincentives) for performance. These 
are provided elsewhere. In the terms of Herzberg, Mausner and 
Snyderman 48 , tenure is a "hygiene." It only prevents dissatis- 
faction. It is not a "motivator." Motivators are extrinsic and 
intrinsic stimuli in the work environment and individual that 
answer basic human needs for achievement, responsibility, recog- 
nition, status, competency, personal growth and satisfaction 
from the work itself. If these stimuli are not present in the 
educational system, then faculty will not be motivated, regard- 
less of whether tenure exists or does not. Only if the security 
of tenure is in place, however, can these other motivators 
become operative. Lacking them, even if tenure is the policy, 
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faculty may lose their motivation. In sum, it is not the tenure 
system that causes low motivation but the presence or absence of 
other conditions. 

The Culture of Meritocracies in Tenure Versus Contract Systems 

In all meritocratic systems, high merit individuals are 
rewarded for excelling in the short-term at higher levels than 
their colleagues. Compensation is norm- ref erenced, rather than 
criterion referenced. Rewards are based, in other words, not on 
absolute standards of achievement but on achievements compared 
with others. Colleges and universities in the United States are 
predominantly meritocratic systems. Some kind of annual merit 
evaluation typically results in differential annual salary 
adjustments depending on performance (more so in private insti- 
tutions) . Most Americans approve of merit evaluation systems, 
since they recognize individual achievement and offer the prom- 
ise of higher status and better life styles based on talent and 
hard work. There is an especially malevolent downside risk to a 
merit system that is based on potentially non-renewable con- 
tracts rather than on the assumption of continuous employment as 
in a tenure system. 

By definition, merit systems do assume, anticipate, and 
encourage different levels of performance. Regardless of the 
context -- contract or tenure -- norm-referenced (versus cri- 
terion-referenced) reward systems generate a culture of differ- 
entiated expectations with a built-in hierarchy of gradations in 
disappointments and satisfactions. When faculty do not received 
expected salary increases, emotional reactions of several kinds 
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result. Those faculty who think they deserve higher levels will 
be unhappy at not receiving them 49 . Those faculty who performed 
competently, but "comparatively" poorly will be unhappy at being 
labeled not exemplary. Faculty who do receive higher salaries, 
while enjoying the reward, will find that the approbation of 
their colleagues will be mixed with resentment and jealousy. 
Indeed, a climate of jealousy, envy, captiousness, with a varie- 
ty of counter-productive behaviors (e.g., withholding informa- 
tion, stealing, even sabotage) may emerge. 

The difference between normative merit systems operated in 
peer-dominated conditions versus hierarchically based, punish- 
ment centered, short-term contract systems is that the result- 
ing dissatisfactions of low performers are "cooled out" by the 
peer group. The salary differentials are generally hidden, thus 
protecting low salaried faculty from the invidious comparisons 
of openly differentiated status. In contract systems, on the 
other hand, those who perform below the norm (or, who think they 
do 50 ) come to resent the system. More important, the threat of 
non-renewal of contracts in the face of manifested inferior 
performance intensifies the anger and disaffection with the 
system. 

There is still another downside effect of the psychology of 
contract systems. As Hirsch 51 notes, commercialized, market 
systems tend to diminish and undervalue the social contribution 
that workers are willing to and actually do make. The satisfac- 
tion of altruistic needs through the provision of uncoerced 
labor is not forthcoming under a system that essentially "buys" 
the products produced or services performed by faculty members 
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through contracts . 

Common and Uncommon Needs and Rewards 

But critics of this view might argue there are different 
levels of productivity among faculty and that a value system 
that rewards differentiated productivity is, after all, moral 
and proper. That is, those who produce more or/and at higher 
quality should receive more formal organizational rewards. Does 
it not make sense, they would suggest, to institute a system 
that openly recognizes better performers ? 52 The answer is that 
different levels of productivity within the same institution 
usually occur not because there are different levels of ability 
among employed faculty, but because the institution's reward 
structure has failed to provide the necessary incentives to 
maintain commitment and hard work. The fact of the matter is 
that virtually all faculty members hired by a particular insti- 
tution are assumed at organizational entry to have approximately 
equal levels of potential to contribute to the institution. 
Hence, assuming relatively equal levels of faculty talent and 
ability in each institution, if motivation systems (including a 
sufficient variety of incentives) are working properly, all of 
the faculty "should" be producing at roughly equal levels. 

For example, consider the basis for the original employment 
of any faculty member at an institution of higher learning. As 
is well known, the process of recruiting, selecting, and hiring 
faculty is a long and arduous one, requiring much time and 
effort by faculty (and administrators in the United States) . One 
reason is that picking a colleague is somewhat like picking a 
spouse, since it is expected that the new person, when integrat- 
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ed in a closely-knit functioning department, will share profound 
lifelong professional (and oftentimes personal) issues, prob- 
lems, feelings, and satisfactions. Hence, it is critical that a 
person be found who is compatible. The assumption, however, is 
always that the person selected will not only fit in, but that 
he or she will be able to produce at a quality and quantity 
level that is commensurate with if not greater than 53 the norms 
existing at the hiring institution. That is, most faculty hire 
others with the expectation that the productivity level will at 
least measure up to the extant standards. The careful scrutiny 
of the candidate's documents and records and the extensive 
solicitation of information from the candidate's present and 
former colleagues are designed to assure that the person to be 
selected is capable and has a record of performance that will be 
sustained after being hired. 

In sum, low productivity can not be ascribed to differences 
in ability levels (except where the institution has made an 
error in hiring) . In the face of unexpectedly low productivity 
for some faculty, therefore, the question must be asked as to 
what caused performance to deviate from the expectation at the 
time of employment. Is it because faculty have tenure (lifetime 
employment) ? Or is it because the other system rewards and 
sanctions are not part of the existing academic structure? The 
argument here is that the latter is more plausible. Homogeneity 
of faculty talent levels would suggest that individuals would be 
equally susceptible to employment conditions that are imagina- 
tively designed to motivate them. 
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Bureaucratic Expense 



Finally, in a contract system, especially one in which 
review is required every five years 54 , an elaborate and expensive 
bureaucracy must be employed to carry out the evaluations and to 
enforce them 55 . The faculty will be required to engage in time- 
consuming preparation of papers. Faculty committees will have to 
be formed to evaluate the papers. Review and appeal committees 
will need to be instituted to address grievances. Records will 
have to be kept in order, and procedures regularized and periodi- 
cally re-evaluated. Indeed, it is quite likely that institutional 
goals will in some degree be displaced by the goal of attending 
to the rules 56 . In sum, a non-tenure system will result in lower 
average productivity, a more dissatisfied faculty, and higher 
costs 57 . 

Absent organizationally designed and mandated opportunities 
for (1) continued intrinsic satisfactions through the work it- 
self, (2) peer communication, if not approbation, (3) a clear 
avenue to higher status and respect over the course of the ca- 
reer, and (4) the chance to shift intellectual directions on 
occasion without penalty, and (5) an expectation of trust and 
good will, some, if not most faculty will lose motivation. The 
fault clearly is not lifetime employment, but the missing intrin- 
sic and extrinsic rewards that ought to be provided by an organi- 
zational structure that recognizes basic and unique human needs 
and the requirements for growth and development over the life 
span. 

If there is evidence that the present tenure system is not 
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working as it might, is the cause the guarantee of lifetime 
employment? To find the answer, it makes much more sense to 
examine the conditions that may or may not motivate faculty 
throughout the lifelong term of employment than it does to ques- 
tion the term of employment itself. 

Finally, it is somewhat strange that colleges and universi- 
ties are now being asked to consider formally recognized periodic 
evaluation when many management gurus are now calling for "con- 
tinuous quality improvement" or "TQM" or "CQI 58 ." Essentially, 
this process means that all employees are trained to be involved 
continuously (not just periodically when the "contract" period is 
over) in improving the operation of the organization. In Japanese 
industry, for example, although "quality circles" have not always 
been successful, the effort to engage employees in regular, 
sustained self-evaluation has been widely followed. Hence, a 
proposal in higher education to institute not continuous quality 
improvement, but periodic (e.g., five-year), externally mandated 
requirements for self-evaluation is at odds with contemporary 
management philosophy and with the success of continuous forms of 
evaluation that work in industrial settings. 

Summary 

The argument in this paper is that the system of tenure, or 
lifetime employment, may seem as if it is the cause of poor 
motivation and hence underproductivity in higher education. But 
that appearance is misleading. In point of fact, tenure is the 
system's mode of absorbing and dealing with the individualized 
anxieties of a social system. It is much more likely that other 
extant features of the academic employment and reward system are 
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responsible for under-motivation. The absence of an academic 
structure that provides sufficient intrinsic and extrinsic moti- 
vating rewards is the problem. Moreover, the success in the 
corporate sector of lifetime employment and continuous quality 
improvement can be mirrored in higher education by appropriate 
organizational structures and culture. It would be far more 
sensible to improve the conditions for making, tenure successful 
-- new kinds of academic organizations, peer review procedures 
and peer sanctions and better interinstitutional mobility -- than 
to replace it with a contract system whose negative consequences 
in the long run will be much damaging than the short-term bene- 
fits that may result 59 . As William Cotter has noted, 

In virtually every case, the granting of tenure has 
liberated that faculty member to become an even more 
productive and important contributor to the quality of 
academic and campus life, and her or his finest 
scholarly work is usually produced after the tenure 
decision, not before. Tenured faculty members are 
motivated by a pride in their profession, a sense of 
respgnsibility, and a recognition that they are the 
real "owners" of the college 50 . 

It behooves institutions to find ways to sustain these sources of 
motivation, not undermine them by removing the security of te- 
nure . 
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